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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcu.ar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
s6, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLE ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 








women and children of the Cx ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are ¢ tly receiving applications for ad- 


mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
Seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be ; 

When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is he. 

Know his love in full completeness, 

Fills the measure of thy weakness ; 

If he wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust him more. 


Without murmur uncompiaining, 
In his hand 

Lay whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 

Though the world thy folly spurneth, 

From thy faith in pity turneth, 

Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 

Like an infant, if thou thinkest, 
Thou canst stand ; 

Childlike, proudly pushing back 
The proffered hand ; 

Courage soon is changed to fear, 

Strength doth feebleness appear. 

In his love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 


Fearest sometimes that the Father 
Hath forgot? 

When the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt him not. 

Always hath the daylight broken, 

Always hath he comfort spoken ; 

Better hath he been for years 
Than thy fears. 

Therefore, whatso’er betideth, 
Night or day, 

Know his love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Crown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for his sake, 

Sweetly bending to his will. 
Lying still. 


To his own thy Savior giveth, 

Daily strength. 
To each troubled soul that liveth, 

Peace at length. 
Weakest lambs have largest share, 
Of the tender Shepherd’s care, 
Ask him not the ‘‘When”’ or ‘‘ How,”’ 

Only bow. 

(Frankfort Herald. 


GOD'S BUILDING. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 





T is good for us to inquire how large the 
Church is that we are connected with. I 
think of our Community and those that we have 
particular fellowship with in this visible world, 
as only the merest point of the great unit. 
Go back over the history of the world to Abra- 
ham’s time, and you will find reason to believe 
that there were multitudes, perhaps millions, of 
men and women who believed and had more 
or less union with God. We know that when 
Christ came at last, and was perfected so that 
he was fitted to be the center of faith for the 
whole Church, then all those men and women 
in the other world were gathered to him. 

Mr. Hamilton has compared the work of 
God to the building of our house. Well, it is 
certain the house was not built till the corner- 
stone was laid. You cannot begin to build a 
house at the top of the chimney and so work 
down; you must begin with the corner-stone 
and work upward. Therefore there was no 
house built till Christ came, for He was the 





New Series, Vol. X, No. 8 
; Whole No. 1446. 
corner-stone. Whatever was done before that, 
was in the way of preparing material; all of 
those who believed previous to that event were 
like loose timber and stone that were being 
gathered together and deposited where they 
would be handy. When Christ the corner- 
stone was ready, the building was put up and 
all this material was organized into a great 
unit. That is what was foretold as about to 
take place at the Second Coming. It was writ- 
ten, “Then shall he send his angels, and shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, 
from the uttermost part of the earth to the ut- 
termost part of heaven.” We can see when that 
took place. The work commenced at Christ’s 
resurrection. The corner-stone was then laid, 
and many of those who slept arose at that 
time, and the prophets and apostles in the 
visible world were from that time being gath- 
ered together and organized into a union that 
never was to be broken. It could be said from 
that time that there was a church, a building, 
and that the material did not lie round loose 
as before. This gathering was finished at the 
Second Coming and within the life-time of 
those who were living when Christ said that he 
would “send his angels, and gather his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven 
to the other.” The angels put together the tim- 
ber that had been prepared and the stone that 
had been quarried in previous ages. 

So much we know of that unit. We say we 
have connected ourselves with that Church, for 
we have found the same precious faith that they 
had. We recognize Christ as the soul and 
center of that unit, and as the beginning of 
unity for us. 

Now we may go a little further. From the 
time of the Second Coming, when the connec- 
tion with heaven was partly broken, there 
has been, nevertheless, what is called a Christ- 
ian church in the world. And there can be 
no doubt that there have been millions of men 
and women in these eighteen hundred years 
who have believed in God and had something 
of the same faith that Abraham and the proph- 
ets had ; but we find no evidence in Scripture 
or elsewhere that they were built into this first 
church, the great heavenly unit. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that God has been again 
preparing material during these eighteen hun- 
dred years and depositing it in preparation for 
another time of building. 

Some years ago we put up the main part of 
our Mansion-house and made calculations that 
at a future time we would add a south wing. 
After we had once had our time of building 
we did not continue to add a little constantly 
year by year. On the contrary we waited sev- 
eral years, collecting funds and making prepa- 
ration for the construction of the wing. When 
we found that the time had come and we had 
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the means and material ready, we joined an- 
other wing to this house. The time between 
these periods of building was one of prepa- 
ration. 

Now, I understand that the last eighteen 
hundred years have been a time of preparation, 
just as was the period before Christ came. 
And we are now coming down to the time when 
God is going to put on the other wing of the 
Church. At the first ingathering the last be- 
came first; we may therefore expect the same 
thing will happen now. Christ who was at 
the very end of the Jewish dispensation was 
made the head-center of all that had gone _be- 
fore. He said to his disciples, “Other men 
labored, and ye have entered into their labors. 
And herein is that saying true, One soweth and 
another reapeth.” The patriarchs and proph- 
ets had sown, and the apostles reaped; the 
saints in all ages had labored, and the Primi- 
tive Church entered into their labors. Christ 
and the apostles and prophets of the Primitive 
Church, who were the last in the order of time, 
became the foundations of the final building. 
The twelve apostles were to sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
that is, judging the whole church that had ex- 
isted before them. I don’t know why we 
should not expect that similar principles will 
govern in putting up the second wing; and if 
they do, the church that has the broadest faith 
now will be the foundation on which all the 
material that has accumulated during these 
last eighteen hundred years will be built up. 

Now if you ask why the modern churches 
have not discovered these truths, you may as 
well go back and ask why the Jewish nation 
did not discover the true gospel before Christ 
came. ‘The great building-time of the Jewish 
dispensation, you must remember, was in the 
last generation of that church. The last liv- 
ing generation was the highest and best, and 
the one that took precedence of all that went 
before ; the one on which all preceding ages 
were built in the final organization. I don’t 
know why that principle should not hold in 
the Gentile dispensation. If there was at 
the Second Coming an interruption of the con- 
nection between the heavens and the Gentile 
church, then I should expect that things would 
go on again in a course of imperfect develop- 
ment ; that there would be a long time of pre- 
paring material ; and that the final building 
would take place when God should have raised 
up a generation that would have faith enough 
to connect well with what he had built before. 
{ should expect the last generation of the 
Gentile dispensation would be the foundation 
of the church built of Gentile material. 


AN ORPHAN’S STORY. 

EVENTEEN years have not obliterated 

in the least the memory of an event 
which occurred to me when a child between 
three and four years old. My earliest recol- 
lection is that of hunger and bitter tears for 
food. My parents both died, I am told, before 
my first birthday, and a place was found for me 
and a twin brother athong strangers in Eastern 
Virginia, how far from the place of our birth I 
do not know. Relatives, if 1 ever had any, 
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never made themselves known tome. Indeed, 
so far as my memory serves me, my brother 
and I were treated as unfortunates who had 
no business in this world to add more misery 
to those already miserable. ‘Those infant days 
of hunger and discomfort seem, in looking back 
The people with 
whom we lived were so very poor that they were 
often unable to give us more than a cracker 
to live upon all day long, and many a time did 
I steal down cellar, when nearly famished, to 
nibble some tallow candles which I found 
there. Our sleeping accommodations were 
very rude, for we were obliged to make any- 
thing our couch which happened to be most 
available when we were overcome with sleep 
and weariness. The floor of the wretched apart- 
ments occupied by the family who had the 
burden of our orphanage was our usual bed, 
and I remember hearing folks say that the 
Poor-House was to be our future home. 

One day—a day never to be forgotten—a 
deliverer came to our miserable abode in the 
form of a beautiful woman. To me she was 
more than beautiful ; she was angelic. How I 
gazed at her comely features, her dark eyes 
and rosy cheeks, from a distant corner of the 
room! After talking a while with those who 
had charge of us, she bade my brother and me 
come to her. For the first time in my life did 
I experience the pleasure given by gentle 
words ; and, while standing beside her, my 
little fingers found their way unchecked through 
an open corner of a package of crackers which 
lay in her lap. My hunger for once was ap- 
peased. ‘To my childish feelings this was 
heaven on earth begun ; my cup of happiness 
was full. But the good angel, in the mean 
time, was negotiating for my brother. His 
dark eyes and handsome features absorbed the 
larger share of her motherly sympathies. 
She had two daughters of her own and wanted 
a boy for a brother to them. But our mis- 
tress told the lady that if she took the boy the 
girl must go too. How anxiously did | watch 
that motherly face that I might read in it my 
fate! ‘To all eternity shall I praise the God of 
heaven for the decision then made. ‘Though 
Mrs. M did not really want me, she con- 
cluded to take us both and try us for six 
weeks. 

‘To our new home we were soon conducted, 
and for the first time was I permitted to call 
any one “mother.” It was not long before 
my brother, notwithstanding his good looks, 
proved so mischievous and ungovernable that 
he, instead of myself, was finally sent to the 
Poor-House, that dreary refuge for the outcasts 
of society. I therefore date my advent into 
this world from the day that the kind-hearted 
stranger came to the house where | was, with 
her package of crackers. Previous to that 
time my life was only that of a poorly-fed 
animal whose life was considered of no value 
whatever. But the acute memory of those 
days of infant destitution was soon dulled. 

My new mother, and the only mother | ever 
knew, was a mother indeed, and no natural 
parent was ever loved more tenderly. By her 
teachings I became aware that I was something 
more than an animal. Another self, of which 
I had been ignorant, was awakened within me 








as I began to comprehend what she told me re- 
specting my heart and mind. Among the first 
lessons she then taught me was the fact that 
Jesus Christ was in me a good spirit, and would 
protect me from the influences of bad spirits. 
When my passions were aroused, making me 
a naughty girl, my mother weuld say, “Now 
my dear, you are unhappy because a bad spirit 
has got hold of you. When children are will- 
ful and selfish, they are always unhappy. You 
must put away your playthings and sit down by 
me and think.” She taught me'to say, “I con- 
fess Christ in me a good spirit.” Those simple 
words had a wonderful power to break the 
spell of willfulness, and I thus learned day by 
day to resist a bad spirit and to love a good 
one. As my young mind developed, I became 
much interested in the stories my mother read 
to me from the Bible ; but even more was I 
delighted with accounts she related to me of a 
people with whom she had lived for a number of 
years, and would not have left had not her hus- 
band become discontented and compelled her 
and their two daughters to break the connec- 
tion and accompany him to Virginia. One day 
I was thinking of the many stories my mother 
had told me about that interesting family, and 
the happy children who lived with them, and I 
said : 

“ Mother, if father had not brought you here 
what would have become of me?” She re- 
plied that God would have taken care of me in 
some other way. Then she added, “I think 
we shall sometime go back to the Community.” 
This is the first time I remember hearing the 
name of that beautiful home. ‘“ And if we do,” 
she continued, “I shall think that God sent 
us down here to take you there too.” 


Mother used to receive letters occasionally 
from her friends in the Community, and never 
shall I forget how she looked when reading 
them. ‘Tears and smiles alternately covered 
her face as she read and re-read those letters ; 
and I would hear her say to herself, as she 
was about her work, “Oh, how happy I am! 
How good God is to give me such kind, loving 
friends !” 

At last father began to relent and confess 
to mother that he had done wrong in leaving 
the Community. He accordingly wrote to 
O. C. asking permission to return, for his 
family’s sake, if not for his own. After a long 
time a letter came granting his request. Oh, 
the happiness and joy which now filled all 
hearts it is impossible for me to describe. My 
mother’s face beamed with happiness from 
morning till night. Father had been troubled 
with some doubts whether he should be 
allowed to carry with him a child which was 
not his own. But the large-hearted Commu- 
nity bade me welcome also. Mother, indeed, 
said she had no doubt about the matter, for 
the providence of God had placed the orphan 
child under her protection and she knew that 
the same good providence guided the instincts 
of that upright people. 

Having grown up in this Society where I 
am taught to love God and save my soul, I 
often look back upon the providence which 
brought me here as a miraculous one and thank 
God again and again for my Community 
home. Eva. 
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BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 
XIV. 
SPENT the summer of 1835 in New 

« Haven. It wasa season of great suffer- 
ing and spiritual conflict. Weld had proved 
himself a “wolf in sheep’s clothing,” and 
Boyle had became cold and critical. The lat- 
ter still edited the Perfectionist, but J.’s articles 
were tardily printed, and finally notice was 
given that no more were wanted. A final 
breach came on in the latter part of the sum- 
mer, when Boyle declared “everlasting separa- 
tion” from J. and his spiritual novelties, and 
J. said “Amen.” One interesting and re- 
markable conversion to the doctrine of holi- 
ness occurred during this period of confusion 
—that of E. A. Stillman, a Baptist theological 
student. But Boyle’s rejection of J. and his 
hostile influence on the other believers, now 
left him but little foothold in New Haven. 

In September J. went to Milford, about 
ten miles from New Haven, and remained 
some time with Edward Lambert, a man he 
had met occasionally before; who, though not 
a professed Perfectionist, was a warm friend. 
Mr. Lambert had been editor of a paper in 
New Haven, and had a file of old subscription 
accounts. These J. took and traveled on foot 
through a large circle of towns in southern 
Connecticut, collecting what he could, preach- 
ing holiness as he had opportunity, and es- 
pecially busying himself in reflection. Mr. 
Lambert was at that time engaged in writ- 
ing a history of Milford, and J. spent several 
weeks in traversing the town, measuring 
the roads and other distances by pacing, 
taking their bearings by compass, and noting 
down the situation of houses, streams, etc., 
etc. He then constructed a tolerably accurate 
map of nearly the whole town which was after- 
ward published in “ Lambert’s History of New 
Haven.” In these employments his mind re- 
covered from its late desolating experience and 
took a favorable turn. To quote his own 
words: “I saw that an independent, and for 
the present a solitary, course was laid out for 
me. I had an anticipative view of much of 
the way in which I have since been led. From 
this period I date the birth of many of the 
purposes which I am still pursuing.” 

The following letter, dated at Milford, indi- 
cates the changes going on in his mind, and 
gives glimpses of the direction of his after 
course. The reader will please bear in mind 
that it was written when he was twenty-four 
years old: 

Milford, Conn., Sept. 9, 1835. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—So far as I am concerned the 
work of strife is finished. The God of battles 
has given me the liberty for which I have long 
been contending. My independence is achieved. 
Earthly relations and friends can never again hold 
me in bondage. I am as free for God’s service as 
if I had never known father or mother or brother 
or sister; and now I am ready to turn and bind up 
the wounds I have given in the conflict that is 
past. “The wisdom that cometh from above is 
FIRST PURE, then peaceable; not first peaceable 
and then pure. During my spiritual infancy I have 
been compelled to fight for purity: now I am 
Strong enough to proclaim peace, and to seep the 
peace, whether my proclamation is heeded or not. 
“Charity chinketh no evil” —that charity is mine. 
I see nothing but good in the universe. All that is 
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called evil, is good to one whose head is above the 
clouds. “Evil to him who evil thinks.” ‘ Char- 
ity vaunteth not zfse/f-’”’ That charity is mine; 
and when I speak well of my own estate, you will 
understand that I magnify only the grace of God, 
by which alone I am what I am. God claims me 
as his own property, and I admit the equity of his 
claim. My body, soul and spirit, with all be- 
longing to them, are his. I can never have good, 
nor greatness, nor glory, separately from him. As 
one with him, I glory; I cannot conceal his right- 
eousness ; I cannot assume a voluntary humility. 

In giving an account of myself, if 1 do not grati- 
fy fully the curiosity expressed in your letter, I 
shall at least remove from your minds all just rea- 
sons for anxiety concerning me. My character 
has undergone a great change since I was with 
you, and indeed, within a few weeks. Larger views 
of truth as it zs 7 God, have set me free from the ne- 
cessity of contention. I can love all men in spite 
of themselves ; and peace-making is my business. 
You will perhaps accuse me of fickleness. Let me 
say, before answering the charge, that to me accusa- 
tion is but commendation. If a man accuse me of 
idleness, by implication he commends industry ; and 
as I am conscious of possessing that good quality, 
I take to myself the implied commendation, and 
leave the expressed censure for those who deserve 
it. In like manner, if you charge me with fickle- 
ness, you thereby praise stability; and as I know 
myselt to be immutable in obedience to the will of 
God, I thank you for your commendation. True 
it is that I have passed through many changes of 
external character within the last two vears. 
Like a man climbing a mountain, as I have reached 
one hight after another, the prospect around me 
has widened—the coloring and local appearance 
of the scenery have changed ; but my eye has still 
rested on the summit; my nerves have still been 
strung for the ascent; I have never taken a step 
backward, and never shall till I sit ‘(lown with 
Christ on his Father’s throne. I thank God for 
the varied scenery of my course; and | thank him 
for the immutability of its direction. 

During the summer I have been studying theolo- 
gy in New Haven and the country round about— 
not with book or pen, but with all the energy of 
the intellect which God has given me. Severe suf- 
fering of body and mind was a necessary and salu- 
tary accompaniment of my studies, for which I 
give thanks. A complete separation from the sect 
of Perfectionists, has been one of the happiest re- 
sults of my meditations ; and I am now free from 
my spiritual as well as my natural relations. 

I have learned that perfect self-possession stands 
first in the list of blessings which God gives his 
sons ; and that self-knowledge is the first lesson in 
their education. To this lesson I have been de- 
voting my attention ; and my discoveries have been 
such that I have given up all thoughts of under- 
taking the business of teaching others, until I have 
attained perfect self-knowledge, and perfect self- 
control. A preacher, by implication, professes to 
know important truth and also to know how it 
should be communicated. I shall therefore never 
again assume the place of a public teacher, till I 
am certain that I possess such an amount of im- 
portant truth, and such a knowledge of the human 
mind, that 1 can accomplish all I undertake; that 
is, honestly fulfill the promises of such a profession. 
When I compare myself with those who walk in 
the shadows of this world, I perceive that I know 
much: but when I cast a glance at the unexplored 
fields of knowledge comprised within the first les- 
son of the book which God has put into my hands, 
I know I am but a sophomore, and I lose all 
relish for the business of instructing others. 

Having thus studied myself out of friends and 
business, and being without money, I began not 
long since to inquire for the will of God concern- 





ing my course in reference to temporal support. I 
found that the love of independence was one of the 
strongest cravings of my nature, and that this 
could never be gratified till I can earn my bread as 
other people do; not as ministers do. I found 
that the love of money, which I £vow “is the root 
of all evil,” the reigning idolatry (especially of 
New England), was forever extinguished in myself, 
and that I need not fear to seek money lest I 
should adore it. In view of these considerations, 
I came to the deliberate and fixed determination to 
engage in some business which shall render me in- 
dependent of friends for worldly sustenance. An 
acquaintance in this place (Milford, ten miles west 
of New Haven), employed me for a time in collect- 
ing his debts ; and I am about to begin with him 
to-morrow a survey of the town, for the purpose of 
making a map, which will occupy us several weeks. 
I have engaged in these matters, as Providence 
threw them in my way, with the expectation of 
getting better business soon. I am seeking my 
fortune, and for the present have a good season to 
look about me, and devise ways and means. The 
people of the place are very friendly, and insist up- 
on my preaching to them on Sunday. I shall give 
them a talk. I can at least tell them I know noth- 
ing, and am not a preacher. It would not be 
strange if I should teach a school this fall. I have 
courage enough to believe that I can gain the con- 
fidence of this community sufficiently for such a 
purpose. The man with whom I am now connect- 
ed is much attached to me and wishes to keep me 
here, and forward my designs in every way possi- 
ble. I have given you a general sketch of my 
situation and prospects. Let me say for the com- 
fort of such as prize the “wisdom of this world,” 
that in my own opinion I never was so sober and 
considerate as at this present time. The “children 
of this world” have been wiser than the “children 
of light;”’ but I promise you they shall be so no 
longer, if my example and influence avail anything. 
I have learned that logic is worth more than 
poetry, and matter-of-fact industry more than build- 
ing air-castles. 

My head is just now full of Yankee notions about 
money-making, economy, etc., and I have become 
a great admirer of Dr. Franklin. Is not this a 
wonderful metamorphosis? I hope you will all 
have a hearty laugh over it, and that no suspicion 
of deception, or fear of disappointment, will shade 
your anticipation of my success and welfare. If 
my mutability forbid you to expect permanency of 
purpose, I can only send you to the throne of God, 
where my own hopes of stability are anchored. | 
know more fully than you can know the chaotic 
ocean of change over which I have been tossed; 
yet I have lost no confidence in myself, because I 
know that God has been, and is, my pilot ; and as 
I now perceive myself riding quietly at anchor in 
the haven of God’s peace. I have no disposition to 
lose the comforts of my present situation by antici- 
pating future shipwrecks. I fear neither ocean nor 
storm, nor quicksands, nor whirlpools. Innocence 
cannot fear. 

I verily believe, mother, if I had your bodily 
constitution, with all its infirmities, I should soon 
find my way to the blessing of sleep, and sound 
health. Your mind diseases your body, and you 
think you cannot control your mind. I know you 
can, with God’s help. My own mind has some- 
times preyed upon my health, and I have thought 
I could not control its movements; but now I 
know bctter. I have learned that God has not 
kindled a fire in my brain to burn me up, but to 
warm me; and when the fire goes beyond its prop- 
er office, I throw water on it. The pilot of a 
steamboat can stop his vessel in a moment, even 
when it is under full pressure. The human 
mind, under proper government, is as obsequi- 
ous to the will of its pilot as a steamboat. In 
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the midst of the mightiest movements of which my 
mind is capable, I stop thinking in a moment if 
my life begins to suffer under the pressure; and I 
can be perfectly thoughtless when I please, and 
sleep when I please. I should prefer to be the 
slave of a Southern negro-driver, rather than be 
the slave of my own brain. Will you set yourself 
to inquire whether you are not voluntarily the slave 
of your own mind? and whether you may not be 
disenthralled? You are not too old to learn some- 
thing of yourself; and I tell you that you and all 
the rest—men, women and children—will find the 
necessity of studying metaphysics, that is, mental 
philosophy, self-knowledge, before you will secure 
the end of your being. Horatio, Harriet, Char- 
lotte and George have studied almost everything, 
save the A B C of useful knowledge. They prob- 
ably know much about the solar system and the 
fixed stars; but how much do they know about 
their own natures—the spiritual machinery in the 
midst of which they live ? 

You perceive I have grown self-centered and ego- 
tistical. Herein I think my example is the best 
possible. I pray you may all follow it. ‘Charity 
begins at home,” is one of those maxims in which 
the superior wisdom of the “children of this 
world,” is manifest. Act upon the principle of 
that maxim under the light of God, and I engage 
you shall do more good than all the missionaries 
of the American Board. That love of souls which 
hurries and worries to save others, while self re- 
mains in ruins, is baby-benevolence—foolish and 
fatal sentimentalism. Surely, the instrument should 
be perfected before the work is begun. | deliberately 
aver it as my purpose, ¢o make the most of myself; 
and my example and influence henceforth shall bid 
all men do likewise. Call this selfishness, if you 
will; it is selfishness which requires perfect benevo- 
lence. As “honesty is the best policy.” so a perfect 
fulfillment of the law of love is the dictate of in- 
telligent “selfishness.” While I would exhort all 
“ not to think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think,” I would also exhort them not to 
think more mean/y of themselves than they ought 
to think. Independently of God “all flesh is grass; ” 
but as the creatures of God, immortal minds are 
not to be despised. Voluntary humility is as -bad 
as pride; bashfulness is as bad as impudence. 
Harriet. Charlotte—awake! Esteem yourselves 
not as your own, but as God’s workmanship and 
property. You must not undervalue his handi- 
work ; you must not dishonor his temple. Volun- 
tary humility calls you worms; intelligent self- 
respect ranks you among the noblest of God’s 
works. Think for yourselves ; stand up in the maj- 
esty of your nature ; inquire how you may secure 
fully the end of your being? Let us all be- 
gin from this hour to make the most of ourselves 
as the property of God. 

If Ican in any way help any of you to burst 
from your bondage, tell me how. I will gladly 
write as often as you wish if my communications 
can effect anything for this object. I care not to 
pamper curiosity or mere family affection ; but if we 
may hold such correspondence as becomes immor- 
tal heings, I shall most joyfully fulfill my share of 
the task. I expect ultimately to get my living and 
furnish my “quota” of usefulness to this world 
by writing. I may well begin with writing school- 
boy’s letters to my kindred. Notwithstanding your 
imaginations about my stoicism, I assure you my 
relish for a letter from home has not abated one 
jot or one tittle in consequence of my emancipation 
from your apron-strings ; neither has my affection 
for you all suffered the least diminution. Rather 
it has vastly increased ; and withal, it has become 
pure. I should be glad to visit Putney and West- 
minster according to .the desires expressed by 
many; but at present I have no business there. 
Tell the people to wait on the Lord and not on 





me or on any other man. Tell them to look for 
greater things than my work among them last 
spring. We are all yet in the wilderness. The 
pillar of fire is before us, but we have not yet 
reached the “land flowing with milk and honey.” 
I see glorious light ahead ; but gross darkness yet 
covers the people. A few are beginning to watch 
for the morning. 
The peace of God be with you. J. H. Noyes. 
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REV. }OSHUA LEAVITT, D.D. 





WAS acquainted and associated with Dr. 
Leavitt in the old times of Revivals and Re- 
forms. He was editor of the Mew York Evan- 


gelist, the organ of Finney, at the time when I was 


Managing Agent of the Advocate of Moral Re- 
torm, the organ of J. R. McDowall. We worked 
together in many a field and fought together in 
many a battle. Of course I have watched with 
interest whatever the papers have said about him 
since his death. The following scrap from the 
Springfield Republican caught my eye some time 
since, and I said to myself, I can tell a story to 
illustrate that : 

Mr. Tilton’s notice of his long-time associate in 
the Judependent office, Joshua Leavitt, is both 
genial and truthful, and probably gives a better 
idea of the man than any other of the newspaper 
obituaries. He describes him as very courtly in 
manner, but very bitter and lasting in his preju- 
dices. He never forgave a man for being a pro- 
tectionist or a “ free-thinker,” or for being against 
cheap postage. He hated the 7ribune as the Jew 
hated a Samaritan, yet, oddly enough, the most 
cordial and flattering account of his life and char- 
acter in any of the papers was that in this. 
Finally, Mr. Tilton says: For a fine specimen of 
a thoroughly intolerant Christian gentleman, we 
point back proudly to our old friend, Dr. Leavitt. 
We used to think what a polite and superb pope 
he would have made! 

The story I had in mind to tell upon this was 
told for me by the /ndependent itself in its edi- 
torial eulogy on the Doctor, as follows : 

What he saw he had the nerve to say, no matter 
who opposed him. He might have been imperious 
but for that utter unselfishness and humility which 
marked his Christian character. ‘I never wish 
to see you here again. I ABHOR you!” were his 
words to an acquaintance of his youth who called 
upon him at this office, with whom he had once 
been associated in Christian labor, but who had 
adopted principles and practices subversive of all 
social order. 


I am the man whom Joshua Leavitt turned out 
of doors with those rude words. I called at the 
office of the /ndependent on a little matter of busi- 
ness with Mr. Benedict, another old friend of mine, 
who was then the business manager of the pa- 
per. Mr. Leavitt was the only person in, and on 
discovering that I was his old acquaintance, he saw 
in me nothing but an enemy and a reprobate, because 
I had become a Perfectionist and joined the Oneida 
Community ; and without provocation or prelude he 
broke out upon mein the manner described above. 
The present editor of the /vdependent “ points proud- 
ly” to this eruption as a fine specimen of “nerve” 
and fidelity to principle ; but Mr. Benedict, whom I 
met on the street shortly after my adventure with 
the Doctor, seemed grieved and mortified at the 
affair, and remarked that “Mr. Leavitt had very 
little se/fcontrol when his prejudices and passions 
were aroused; and that he often abused his best 
friends and made many enemies by his imperious- 
ness and irritability.” Whatever may have been 
the actual moral merit of Mr. Leavitt’s treatment 





“ abhor” myself—nor him. I sincerely thank God 
that I had an opportunity, a few days before his 
death, to send him an expression of respect and 
kind remembrance. GEORGE CRAGIN. 





COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





—The event of the week is the arrival of a new 
piano for the Hall. It was purchased at Utica of 
Couch Bros., and was made by Kranich, Bach & 
Co., N. Y. 


—We are again indebted to our Congressman, 
Wm. E. Lansing, for interesting public documents, 
“Preliminary Reports for the United States 
Geological Survey of Wyoming and Montana and 
parts of Contiguous Territories,” giving catalogues 
of plants, birds, mammals, insects, shells, and so 
forth. 


—Noticing a gradual accumulation of lumber 
beside the railroad we inquired what new project 
was on foot, and learned that the Midland Rail- 
road Co. are making preparations to repair the trestle 
which runs across the meadow south of our house. 
They propose to strengthen it with 50,000 feet of 
lumber. It is a relief to hear this, for it makes 
one’s blood run cold to think of any insecurity in 
the timbers of that long, high trestle. 


—Our taxidermist has been stuffing a three- 
legged duck for a gentleman at Oneida. We 
went down to the farm-office this morning to see 
the anomaly, expecting to be shocked by an un- 
sightly outrage upon nature; but the curious 
tripod stood so gracefully and looked so altogether 
at ease in its trifurcated condition that our wonder 
is that all ducks don’t have three legs. The 
third leg was of little use in walking, but served 
as a rudder in swimming. 


—The greater part of the meeting hour last 
evening was occupied with reading an account from 
The Sun of the sorrowful tragedy which ended 
the career of Mr. Greeley, and in conversation 
about the strange providence which made his last 
days so different from any thing he ever contem- 
plated. It is scarcely more than a year since he 
said that he looked back upon his life as a success- 
ful one; and yet the cry which told the burden of 
his heart during the few days previous to his death 
was, “I am ruined! I am ruined!” 

—When we were children we used to play 

‘*Pinny, pinny, poppy show, 

Give me a pin and I'll let you know;”’ 
but now that we are grown up we do something 
different. ‘“Pinny, pinny, poppy shows” are not 
pleasant to the washerwomen at the laundry, so 
Miss Emma, who has charge there keeps an ac- 
count each week of the pins left on garments by 
careless ones, and Mr. W. reads the list in meeting 
as an aid to the memory. The last reading showed 
a great reduction of heedless barbarity. Mr. Vic- 
tor Hawley, who is the boiler superintendent, and 
is frequently annoyed by an excessive return of 
steam, has employed the same plan for jogging the 
memories of those who leave their waste-valves 
open. The delinquents caught take the exposure 
in good part, and say they hope Mr. Hawley will 
criticise them every time they are guilty of like 
unfaithfulness. 

—Mrs. M. E. Newhouse, who has mothered our 
youngest flock at the Children House for a year, 
stepped away from her post a few weeks ago for 
rest and change of scene. She was admirably 
adapted to this vocation and won every baby heart 
and every mother’s heart by her gentle, earnest 
ways. Shetook the little ones when they went from 
the arms of their mothers and cared for them until 
they were old enough to enter the higher depart- 
ment. Passing through the halls you will fre- 
quently meet some tiny figure running after a fa- 


of me, one thing is certain, that it did not make me | miliar dress, and calling “ Mamnia "House! mam- 
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ma ’House!” ina tone of voice which shows how 
‘ warm a place she has in the affections of the little 
ones. 


—S. B. C., who walks out with the children be- 
fore breakfast, says they treated her to an im- 
promptu masquerade the other morning. When 
she met them on the piazza for the start she could 


j scarcely recognize one of them. Theodora looked 
unusally small and Emily had suddenly grown tall. 
E Fanny and Anna looked strangely; and George, 

Temple, Ormond, Harold and even Eugene, 


Ransom and Deming, as well as Cossette, Vir- 
ginia and Maud had added some new kink to their 


dress or had exchanged sacks, hoods, caps or 
| tippets so as to be quite transformed. Some of 
5 them acted their parts so admirably that she failed 
) to discover “who was who,” until they reached 
home. 
r Friday Morning, Feb. 14.—A roaring, rushing, 
grating sound at midnight startled us from our 
- slumbers. Springing to the window we saw a 
e freight-train about midway on the trestle, the en- 
. gine looking like one sheet of flame. There was a 
f great deal of hallooing, swearing and shouting. 
The night was clear and cold, with a great golden 
moon looking soberly down. Some of our men 
hastened to the scene of distress, and found that 
two empty coal-cars had pitched off the trestle a 
‘ short distance north of the bridge, to the ground, 
’ twenty-three feet below. The wheels of one of 
: them had been off the track since the train left the 
“ first switch a quarter of a mile back, scraping along 
r on the ties, and finally wrenching and tearing 
d them from their places. On the trestle-work back 
sl of where the catastrophe occurred, full two hun- 
- dred ties were splintered and broken into kindling- 
. wood. For an hour this morning there was a 
steady line of pilgrimage to the ruins. 
: —Terpsichore, dainty goddess, tripping with 


d “light fantastic toe,” has lately been superseded 
by Mars, with his measured tread and upright 


a mien. “Squads,” “regiments,” “captains” and 
a “ divisions” are every-day words. Don’t be alarm- 
e ed, gentle reader. We are not projecting a revolu- 
_ tion, and President Grant will never be any wiser 
of for our military operations. We are affecting the 
h milder attributes of the warlike god, so there will 
be none of the smoke and din of battle. We ob- 
served that dancing is an amusement in which not 
more than half the family take part. Let’s have 
some exercise. suggested one, which will bring us 
ig all upon the floor. As there is scarcely anybody 
>t but can walk in a straightforward manner, march- 
18) ing was hit upon as the thing for us. Mr. Herrick 
C- drilled a small company for several weeks to see 
ry what might be done in this line. He gave an ex- 
Te hibition of their attainments a few evenings since, 
d * andthe family were so well pleased with their varied 
c- evolutions that a large number of volunteers have 
id entered the lists. The drilled “Squad” act as 
of captains of the raw recruits, and it won’t be long 
1e before we shall do the “right and left wheel,” 
BS , “double-quick” and all that quite @ /a the Prus- 
re sian six-footers or the Imperial Guards. 
I —We have disarmed winter, thanks to our 
os admirable system of steam-heating, so that we 
suffer none of the shrinking dread which is often 
ur experienced, especially by elderly persons living in 
ir, ordinary habitations, at the approach of a long, 
or rigorous, northern winter. Our chief concern is 
ly that we do not get over-heated, living as we do 
rt inclosed in brick walls, with a summer temperature 
st maintained day and night from basement to attic. 
m . We are threatened with the enervating influences 
til that pertain to tropical climates, and we have had 
rt- i to earnestly exhort the “heaters” to carry less 
e- e head of steam. The women occasionally have to 
a- bestir one another to take constitutionals. We are 





unter more than ordinary temptation to neglect 
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out-door exercise. 
containing two-hundred inmates, provides good 


Our great Community mansion, 


society and good distances of travel, so that 
there is no occasion to go abroad visiting. Our 
assembly Hall, which is in our home dwelling, 
makes it unnecessary to step out-doors to attend 
meetings, hear lectures or find amusements. The 
dining-room, to be sure, is in the “ Tontine ;” but 
it is connected with the mansion by a steam-heated, 
covered passage, through which persons who do 
not choose to encounter the storms and chills of 
winter may find their way to their semi-daily 
supplies of mush and hard-tack. Thus while we 
rejoice that winter is so effectually kept at bay, 
and laugh at the winds and storms and pinching 
frosts, we must see to it that we do not become 
mere hot-house plants, and lose the vigor, elas- 
ticity and enterprise which our nothern latitude is 
so well calculated to foster. 


—Since we have adopted the two-meal system 
and have given rather more attention to the sub- 
ject of dietetics und hygiene than heretofore, there 
has come about an increased home consumption of 
apples, and especially of sweet apples. Sweet baked 
apples are in good demind at every meal. But 
the Midland Railroad took a bee line through, 
and perched a station-house in, one of our orchards 
so that our home supply has been very materially 
diminished. Another railroad has surveyed its 
route right through two more of our orchards. In 
view of this alarming aspect of affairs the ques- 
tion has lately been agitated of setting out a new 
orchard in some secluded spot where locomotives 
will not be likely to go. There are some things 
to encourage us in such an undertaking. One is 
the fact that we have had during the last two years 
very good luck in fighting that worst enemy of the 
apple crop, the codling moth. The experiment 
we tried was that of keeping sheep in the or- 
chards. Two years’ trial, of course, is not enough 
to fully determine the question whether or not this 
is a “sovereign remedy ;” but the balance of evi- 
dence last fall was certainly on that side. The 
Henry Sweet, a very fine-flavored, red-streaked 
apple, yielded abundantly, and it happened that 
many of the trees were in an orchard that was not 
pastured, while a somewhat larger number were in 
a sheep-pasture. Those in the sheep-pasture were 
almost wholly free from worms and the scars and 
knotty places that are caused by them, while 
scarcely an apple could be found in the other 
orchard that was not affected. 


—The practice of arranging in advance the date, 
place and person for any given course of action, so 
common with traveling performers of every kind, is 
coming in vogue with us to some extent. For 
instance: A chart has been made out for the year 
1873. informing our nine silk agents of the routes 
they are to make, and the days on which to start. 
The date of their return is also definite, being two 
or three weeks distant, according to the importance 
of the route. Thus their year’s work in this line is 
before them. Our late round of family criticism was 
systematized in this way, and later still our hair-cut- 
ting, which has always been a slow and irregular 
process, has been similarly mapped out for the com- 
ing year. The question arises, would not our busi- 
nesses generally be benefited by an arrangement 
like the foregoing, modified to suit the particular 
case? Our farmers, gardeners, horticulturists and 
fruit-preservers could make out with tolerable ac- 
curacy, a scheme of operations, based on the ex- 
perience of former years, as to the time and labor 
involved in many routine duties, and thus save them- 
selves the burden and perplexity of carrying so 
much on the mind. 


—Though religious experience often causes one 
to feel the delicacy and shrinking from publicity 
with whichea newly-awakened love fills the heart, 
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yet it is very difficult to hide the light which comes 
from heaven “under a bushel.” So it often hap- 
pens among us that what one writes but for the eyes 
of a friend, becomes a source of edification to the 
whole family. The following letter was intended 
for the private ear of Mr. N.; but he sent it to the 
meeting, where it created a great deal of interest, 
and now we put it in the Journal, where it may 
serve to strengthen some whose faith is wavering : 


O. C., Fan. 27, 1873. 

DEAR Mr. N :—For some time I have thought 
it might interest you to learn something of my 
spiritual whereabouts. I have thought also that it 
might be good for me to open my heart ; so here is 
my story. 

To begin with, I will refer to my terrible fever- 
and-ague experience, which so used me up that I 
almost despaired of ever recovering from the dread- 
ful state into which I had fallen. I had, indeed, 
scarcely a ray of hope to which I could cling. For 
weeks I felt that the fever-and-ague devil held me 
completely in his power, with his foot upon my 
neck, gloating over me. The vivid recollections I 
still have of my condition at that time, make me 
shudder. I know I came into personal contact 
with the devil’s vile life; and that the cold, clammy 
sweat, from which I suffered everything, was only 
the effect of his wicked spirit. After the severe 
criticism which was given me when I came from 
Wallingford, I became so discouraged that I did 
not care for anything. I seemed to have com- 
menced a down-hill course, and everything con- 
spired to urge me on. Every one. young and old, 
it seemed to me, felt it a duty to give me a thrust, 
and shove me along. To attempt to mak. head- 
way against such a current, I thought a hopeless 
task, and I said, “I won’t try ; I will keep out of 
everybody’s way and float with the current.” Yet 
in spite of all this discouragement, there was a 
spark of hope in my heart that things would some- 
time mend. This hope was not, however, strong 
enough to assert itself, and so matters went on 


_ frombad to worse. 


As I now see things, it is plain to me that every 
circumstance of my life for months had been 
thrusting me more and more inextricably into 
God’s mill, with no possible way of escape from a 
grinding to powder ; but I did not understand this 
at the time. Many questions concerning the doc- 
trines of the Community, which had long been set- 
tled, and, as I thought, unchangeably, came up for 
reconsideration. The question of salvation arose 
before my mind, and my position in regard to it; 
and I was made to feel that very probably I was a 
reprobate and a candidate for damnation. Such 
was the hardness of my heart, that I could con- 
template that fact without fear. I realized that 
everything desirable was passing away from me. 
At last I had a clear sense that I was completely 
stripped, with nothing left. when I became reck- 
less. In order to avoid trouble, I endeavored to 
get along without getting into collision with any 
one. I tried to live peaceably with all, and de- 
voted myself wholly to the business I had in hand. 

The first idea I had that I was looked upon with 
favor by any one came from a remark of H. M. W. 
W. A. H. called upon various persons one even- 
ing to praise any person whom they would like to 
speak a good word for. She being called upon, 
made a few commendatory remarks of one whom 
she designated as H Passing her after meet- 
ing she asked, “ Did you know who I meant? It 
was you.” 

About this time it was proposed to me to take 
the flower-garden for my summer work. I found 
some crumbs of comfort in my new occupation, but 
matters did not mend much, as I could discover, 
until I had a certain talk with you. Then I ex- 
perienced something new. God came nigh to me, 








and a new thing was done; something was begot- 
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ten in me which gave me great peace. Although 
the “I don’t care” feeling had not wholly passed 
away, there was something in me which took care 
of itself. It grew and prospered independently of 
my will, and steadily asserted itself in my life over 
every temptation. There was a power in it which 
removed all obstacles. It began to make me hap- 
py and independent of circumstances. For the 
first time in my life, I realized what Paul meant by 
“ walking in the spirit.” For years I had sought 
to gain my ideal of this state; but all my efforts 
only ended in disastrous failure and disappoint- 
ment, Often in my distress, the question would 
arise, *‘How do others succeed where I fail? 
Have I been called of God? Then why this dis- 
tress?” Only a short time ago, the sorest tempta- 
tion of all was, “ Why am I tormented thus ?” But 
now all this is changed. How I could be other- 
wise than happy I cannot conceive. This seed 
which God has planted is growing and taking a 
controlling possession of me. Behold! that thing 
which I sought long and eagerly, has been flashed 
into me as a free gift, and that too, at a time when, 
so far as I was concerned and can see, I was care- 
less and indifferent toit. It is a wonderful mystery, 
for I understand now what it is to have Christ 
work in me “to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
The day has certainly dawned and the day-star has 
risen in my heart. Christ is formed in me. I am 
in the highway of holiness. I assert and believe 
with all my heart that Christ is in me a thousand 
times stronger than any power the devil can boast, 
and he can make it manifest. 

I want to keep this new growth which God has 
put into me, and I have no fears but I shall, for I 
trust it wholly to the same almighty power which 
has begotten it; and therefore I shall be kept from 
trying to hold it in my own strength. I yield my 
all to Christ, for of his own free grace he has 
saved me and planted me ona rock; and because 
of that grace I shall never wander from him more. 
Words fail me to tell the strength, the joy and the 
comfort I feel in the realization of this great salva- 
tion by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I know I 
shall be a young convert forever. 

To-day a cloud of anguish came over me. So 
intense was it for a few moments, that the fears 
rolled in streams down my cheeks; but I talked 
with God about it and asked him to help me, and 
to do anything with me which would make me real- 
ize my union with Christ. In a few minutes a 
broken, soft-hearted spirit drove the cloud away, 
and a glimpse of the riches I inherit in Christ 
came to me. I seemed to touch the heavenly 
Church, and to understand what and how much 
Christ meant when he said, “All mine is thine, 
and thine is mine.” Truly, all things are ours. 
Seeing what God has at his command takes away 
all feeling of poverty, and from henceforth it shall 
be sufficient for me that I am his. 


One word more and I will end this perhaps, al- 
ready too long letter. I find from time to time 
within me a struggling or yearning of heart 
after the resurrection power of Christ. It impels 
me to seek to take hold on that great power. It 
stimulates me to strive in all ways to please Christ. 
I believe it is his resurrection life which I feel 
working in me. Now and then it asserts itself in 
a very sensible way, and with such power as to as- 
sure me that by it I shall be preserved unto his 
heavenly Kingdom. I feel that I shall not grow 
old, whatever changes I may meet. A young and 
vigorous life is mine, which will know no decay. 
The Lord is my God and he will dwell in me. I 
believe in him and his goodness, whatever or how- 
ever things may be. Turn they as they will the 
Lord is my joy and song. He is my salvation; in 
him will I trust. 


] have taken a part of three days to write this, 
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and it expresses my experience pretty well, only 
half is not yet told. 
I am your son in the Gospel, i es 


WALLINGFORD. 

—Some of us have scarcely comprehended the 
term ‘Credit Mobilier,” so last evening C. S. J. 
gave us a very clear and interesting explanation of 
the discreditable affair in which so many of the 
men of the nation are involved. 


—The harvesting of the ice has been attended 
with splendid luck this year. John got all through 
with it on Monday and just in time for a thaw 
which came on in the night. Mr. Nash has been 
out to measure the thickness of the blocks and re- 
ports it to be eighteen inches—twelve inches solid, 
clear ice. 


—It is getting to be a busy time here again, but it 
does not show so much at the house. Just take a 
walk down the hill to the factory—carefully, for it 
is exceedingly slippery. You can peep in at the 
silk-room door as you pass by. Work there is 
going on evenly as usual. Then run up stairs and 
in and out one or two narrow passages and you 
will come to the press-room (pleasant place); there 
the three presses are under full headway. Leonora 
is feeding the Campbell press ; two or three girls are 
bronzing for George Henry, and a company of six 
are taking out papers from the press and at the 
same time putting ina new set. Now come into 
the composing-room, stopping as you go along to 
speak to E. H. H., who is at work at the cutting- 
machine. Here in the composing-room you will 
find Marion and Charlotte at work upon a cata- 
logue; Annie Kelly is over in the corner, and 
by the case in front of her stands Miss Har- 
riet Allen, who frequently comes up from the silk- 
room to help. Mrs. Noyes, with a handful of type, 
is going from case to case distributing. Mr. Skin- 
ner, Mr. Campbell and Harley are distributing too. 
C. S. J. is taking a proof for which a man is wait- 
ing outside the door, while Edwin is getting a form 
ready for the press. 


—Harry, whose eye is under treatment by Dr. 
Bacon at New Haven, has been quite unmanage- 
able, making it very hard for those who take care 
of him to do for him what is considered necessary 
for his good. His fear of pain made him perfectly 
unreasonable. The other day Mr. Hamilton 
talked with him most earnestly and wresied in 
spirit with him so effectually that he has appeared 
like a changed boy ever since. Mr. Campbell took 
Harry to New Haven to-day, and he behaved 
well. After Dr. Bacon had placed him in the 
chair, Dr. Farnham came in. Dr. Bacon went 
on with the operation, explaining as he went along. 
While he probed the eye and put in nitrate of sil- 
ver Harry sat very still, and presently Dr. Farn- 
ham said, “This is a better behaved boy than 


the one you had here a few days ago.” ‘“* When?” 
asked Dr. Bacon. Dr. Farnham specified. ‘“* Why,” 
said Dr. Bacon, “it is the same boy.” ‘ Well,” 


said Dr. Farnham, “I thought I recognized the 
motion of his hands, but I thought if it was the 
same boy he had lost the use of his lungs.” 
“Yes,” said Dr. Bacon, “he is much more tract- 
able.” 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 





v. 
VERY school-boy, perhaps, knows that iron 
expands or contracts as its temperature is in- 
creased or diminished ; and may be able to repeat 
from his “ Physics,” that, according to the dictum 
of that duplex authority, Dulong and Petit, its ex- 
pansion in bulk is 1 in 282—whether in inches, 
feet or miles, it does not matter. Yet sometimes 
very smart people, like the Directors of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., seem to forget it. Years ago 
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when our Prof. Trowbridge was in charge of the 
Novelty Iron Works, they called upon him to get 
up the machinery: for one of their steamships. 
Among other things, they stipulated that the pad- 
dle-wheels should be made with a solid hub. 
When the steamer was returning from Aspinwall 
on her first trip, she encountered a storm, broke 
down, and had to be towed several hundred miles 
to New York. Examination showed that the huge 
solid hub, weighing perhaps twenty or thirty tons, 
had cracked in two from end to end. “ Damages, 
gentlemen—heavy damages,” said the P. M. S. Co., 
“Very bad iron.” Superintendent Trowbridge, 
though the solid hubs were made contrary to his 
advice, was finding it a little difficult to prove his 
own hypothesis, viz: weakness of the wheel from 
strain of contraction in cooling, when chance or 
Providence gave him a lift. An extra wheel had 
been cast, and thrown aside to meet this possible 
emergency. When the order came to fit it up, a 
workman went to examine it. It lay in the yard, ex- 
posed on one side to the heat of the sun. As the 
man went over it, he struck it carelessly with a 
hammer, when witha sharp crack, the hub split from 
top to bottom! The casting was spoiled, but the 
* Novelty Iron Co.” was “let out.” 

One of the most remarkable instances in which 
the contracting power of iron is taken advantage 
of [1 am still collating from Prof T.], is in casting 
the Rodman cannon. By means of a stream of 
water introduced into the hollow core, in a pipe, 
the inside of the gun cools the fastest. The effort 
of the contractive force is, in consequence, that of 
crushing the gun 7”, thus toa certain extent neu- 
tralizing the bursting strain when it is discharged. 

As a kindred item, I will mention that the road 
to fame is open to him who will invent a pyrometer 
—some instrument whereby high temperatures 
may be measured with absolute accuracy. Hun- 
dreds have been invented, but now, not even Dan- 
iells’ can be regarded as perfect. Tyndall thinks 
that an instrument which will in some way indicate, 
perhaps photographically, the length of the heat vi- 
brations, is, at least, a possibility. K. 


SCHAUS’S ART STORE. 


HE children needed some new drawing cards, 

so the last time I was in New York I stepped 
into Schaus’s store to buy them. It was always 
hard for me to pass the great glass windows of 
that store without stopping. Some fine oil paint- 
ings make it easier and easier to stay the longer 
you tarry; and if you yield to the witchery of the 
little cabinet pictures at the side, your down-town 
appointment at ten o’clock is sure to be unful- 
filled for that day. 

There is a sort of unworldliness and generosity 
in artists which affect even the sellers of their 
works. They permit you to enter their rooms and 
look at their pictures by the half hour, and never 
make you feel that you are at all in the way, or 
that it is your duty even to speak of buying. 
Those polite men in Schaus’s, how many pleasant 
hours I owe them! Pictures, like nature’s works, 
give pleasure without impoverishing themselves. 
They are like the bounty of the sunlight which all 
eyes Can enjoy without fear of coming want. 

There were some new studies in crayon fresh 
from Julien, of Paris, which pleased me much. My 
eye delighted to follow their graceful shaded lines 
and drink in their soft lights. Then there were new 
German chromo-lithographs—so beautiful, so clear, 
with cloud and sky and mountain, and in oil colors, 
too. High art effects, which but afew years ago 
were out of the reach of all except the richer classes, 
can now gladden frugal homes, and adorn the walls 
of cottages. 

In a quiet back room is a little free art gallery, 
and there stand four long-wooled sheep, the 
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sunlight striking one wether on his head, so 
that you can see through the white wool almost 
to his pink and tender skin; near by an old hen, 
with unbounded self-respect, is wading slowly 
through the yellow straw. Why, she looks like 
one of the very hens we used to have! Every- 
thing is so still. Can it be possible that things 
alive can stand so long and not move? Is it only 
a picture? O, divine art, which makes us forget for 
the moment that we are in Broadway, in the heart of 
a great city, and, as if by magic, transports us far 
away into the country ind back to the summer days 
of our childhood, when we watched the sheep and 
hens as we watch now this picture lost in wonder. 
j. & Mm. 


FOTTINGS AT THE CRITICISM CLUB. 





IV. 
—— has this serious fault, that her words are 
often better than her deeds. She has a 
bright intellect, and seems to apprehend the truth 
readily ; her understanding assents to it and ap 
parently rejoices in it; but for some cause it does 
not sufficiently modify her external conduct. Con- 
sequently her words are at a little discount—like 
the notes of banks that have issued more paper 
than they can redeem. Our deeds form the specie 
basis of our characters, and if they fall behind our 
words the latter will not long be taken at par. 
Such a condition of things is deplorable, and must 
be the result of unbelief. If the heart sincerely 
believes in God it will express itself in deeds truer 

and better than any words. 

L—— is very earnest, and yet his discourses in 
public and private are often unacceptable and un 
edifying. We involuntarily feel that his exhorta- 
tions savor of legality rather than of grace. He 
needs to consider that deémg is far more important 
than doing, and seek to attract persons to his 
standard of excellence by his own life-example 
rather than to drive them to it by words. In his 
zeal to improve others he ignores many faults in 
his own character. In other ways his zeal de- 
feats itself. For one thing, it leads him to intro- 
duce the most profound religious subjects into 
conversation with little reference to the proprieties 
of time and place. We would not have him less 
earnest, but more wise. 


seee 





A is another earnest man; but he fails to 
some extent of the grace of God because he is 
too personal and egotistical in seeking improve- 
ment. He makes himself too much the center of his 
prayers and strivings. If he could induce God to 
do as he wishes it would evidently fill him with 
spiritual pride. He needs to make God’s great 
interests the main object for which he labors, and 
link his personal interests to them. The Lord, 
we may suppose, is interested in our improvement 
only as it will help on his great work in the world. 
He will see that the personal interests of those 
heartily devoted to his service are well cared for ; 
but we need not ask him to give very special at- 
tention to us as individuals seeking improvement 
independently. As Mr. Noyes says in one of his 
Home-Talks: “Private interests have their day, 
but they are limited in their nature, and will last 
only so long as they are profitable to the great 
public interest. If we have any interests separate 
from the public interest, we may be assured that 
God has made no arrangement for their satisfac- 
tion; but so far as we have identified ourselves 
with the public interest, success and prosperity 
are ensured to us for time and eternity: govern- 
mental arrangements are everywhere made to pros- 
per the agents of that interest. The actual cow- 
riers of heaven will find re/ays of horses waiting 
for them in all directions ; but persons who travel 
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for their own objects must get along as best they | 
can: possibly they may have to go on foot.” 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


S. B. M., Salt Lake City, Utah, $2.00: S. S., Gratiot, | 
Wis., 50 cts.; D. R. B., Dunleith, IIL, $2.00; G. Fy | 
Cedar Falls, Lowa, $1.00; D. M. H., Prospect, Conn., 
$2.00 ; M. C. C., Westminster West, Vt., $1.00; M. L., 
Bergen, N. J., $2.00; E. D., Chicago, Ill., $2.00; C. 
E., New Castle, Ind., $5.00; L. T., Drummondville, 
Ont., $2.00; A. L, Brooklyn, L. L., $2.00; F. H. B., 
Rockford, [ll., $1.00; 7. H., Ottawa, Ont., $2.00; M. 
W., North Lawrence, Kans., $2.00; J. H. D., Spring 
River, Pa., $2.00; S. H. D., Collinsville, Cal., 50 cts.; 
E. Y., Dixon, Cal., 52 cts.; T. M.C., New York, 50 
cts.; S. W., South New Berlin, N. Y., $2.00; D. R. 
W., Prospect, Conn., $1.00; J.S.C., Pontiac, Mich., 
50 cts.; M. M. S., Wilcox, Pa., $2.00. 


| 


THE NEWS. 


AMERICAN, 

It is reported from Salt Lake City that the Mormon 
leaders are much excited in anticipation of immediate 
Congressional action in relation to Utah. 

A thousand departmental clerks in Washington have 
signed a petition favoring the passage of the bill, now 
before Congress, to abolish the sale of liquors in the 
District of Columbia. 

Gen. John W. Geary—for years one of the most in- 
fluential and respected citizens of Pennsylvania—died 
on the 8thinst. He had just completed his second term 
as Governer of his native State. 

Lozada, the Mexican leader who refused to capitulate 
upon the death of Juarez, is at the head of an in- 
surrection that threatens much trouble to the Lerdo 
Government, but that is not likely to be permanently 
successful. 

Henry Wilson has resigned his seat in the United 
States Senate, his resignation to take effect on the 3d 
of March ; after which he will serve in the higher office 
of Vice-President. He has represented Massachusetts 
in the U. S. Senate for eighteen years. 

The quarrel over Mr. Greeley’s wills has been finally 
settled by the decision of Owen J. Coffin, Surrogate of 
Westchester county, that there is proof that Mr. Greeley 
was insane before he made the last will, and no proof 
that at the time he made it there was an interval of rea- 
son. The will of 1871 is therefore accepted as Mr. 
Greeley’s last will and testament. 

Senator Pomeroy, on returning to Wasi-ington, pro- 
nounced the charge that he had attempted to secure 
his reélection by bribery utterly groundless, and earnestly 
called for an investigating committee, which was ap- 
pointed ; but it is thought there is not sufficient time 
before the close of the session to fully investigate the 
matter. 
cerning similar charges brought against the other Kan- 
sas Senator, Mr Caldwell. _ 


Meanwhile an investigation is going on con- 


The electoral vote of the different States for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President was read in joint convention of 
both Houses of Congress on the 12th inst., and resulted 
as follows: whole number of votes cast for President, 
366; number counted, 349; for Ulysses S. Grant, 286 ; 
B. Gratz Brown, 18; Thos. A. Hendrics, 42; C. J. Jenk- 
ins, 2; David Davis, 1. Number of votes counted for 
Vice-President, 352; Henry Wilson, 286; B. G. Brown, 
47; N. P. Banks, 1; Geo. W. Julian, 5; Alfred H. Col- 
qnitt, 5; Wm. S. Goesbeck, 1; John M. Palmer, 3; 
Willis Machem, 1; Thos. E. Bramlette, 3. 


Congressional investigations continue to absorb the at- 
tention of the public. It is too early to say who have been 
unjustly charged with complicity in the Credit Mobilier 
scandal. The suspected all deny any intention of 
wrong-doing ; while it is more and more plain that 
Congress inciudes many corrupt men high in influence, 
and that the judgment is very likely to strike where least 
expected a short time ago. Itis a rather sorry specta- 
cle to see Congress arranging for a crusade against the 
Mormons, professedly in the interests of morality, when 
it can scarcely find time to look after the morality of its 
own memberrs. 

The text of the Charter of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 





way is published. It provides “that the railway be di- 
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vided into sections as follows: The eastern section, ex- 
tending from the eastern terminus to Red River; the 
Lake Superior section, eatending from some point un 
the eastern section to Lake Superior; the central sec- 
tion, extending from Red River to a point in the longi- 
tude of Fort Edminton ; the Manitoba section, extending 
from the main line in the Province of Manitoba to the 
boundary of the United States ; and the western section, 
extending from a point in the longitude of Fort Edmin- 
ton to the Pacific Coast. The Company snali, within 
two years from the 20th day of July, inthe year 1871, 
begin simultaneously the constructio:, of the railroad 
from the Pacific Ocean toward the Rocky Mountains, 
and from a point in the Province of Ontario, hereafter to 
be determined by the Government, toward the Pacific 
Ocean, to connect the seaboard of Br.tish Columbia 
with the railway system of Canada; and, further, shall 
construct the Manitoba section by the 31st of December, 
1874; the Lake Superior section, and such portion o t 
the main line as shall be required to complete commu- 
nication between Lake Superior and Red River, by the 
31st of December, 1876; shall proceed with and con- 
struct the eastern and western sections simultaneously ; 
shall prosecute the work of constructing the railway 
with all due diligence, and shall complete the whole rail- 
way within ten years from the said 2oth day of July,1871, 
unless the last-mentioned period be extended by Parlia- 
ment, in whose care the Company shall complete the 
whole railway within such extended period. The Com- 
pany is also empowered to make arangements with any 
railway company in Canada or the United States for 
connecting the sections of the Canadian Pacific and to 
secure running powers over such railways. The maxi- 
mum amount of both land and money subsidy, namely, 
30,000,000 acres of land and $30,000,000 in money, are 
guaranteed to the Company. It is reported that Sir 
Hugh Allan, Mayor Walker, the Hon. A. G. Archi- 
bald, and the Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, will proceed to 
England about the end of the current month to make 
the financial arrangements in connection with this great 
work.” 
FOREIGN. 

Lunalilo, the new King of the Sandwich Islands, 
promises to restore to his people the constitutional 
rights of which they were deprived by the late king, 
Kamehameha V. 


The inquiry having been raised in the English House 

of Lords, whether measures had been taken to complete 
the settlement of the western part of the boundary line 
between the British Dominions and the United States, 
Earl Granville replied that steps had been taken to set- 
tle all boundary questions between the two countries ; 
that a British Commission had surveyed a line which is 
almost identical with that laid down by the Americans ; 
and that instructions had been sent out with a view of 
arriving at an agreement upon the exact boundary. 
Ilis rea- 
sons are supposed to be, disagreement with the Cortes 
and dislike of a life of turmoil. The following dis- 
patch from Minister Sickles has been received at Wash- 
ington: “The Cortes have adopted a republican form 
of Government by a vote of 259 in the affirmative and 32 
in the negative.” 
abdication of the Spanish King is the absorbing topic 
of interest in London and Paris. 


King Amadeus has determined to resign. 


Great excitement in Madrid, and the 


Later.—King Amadeus has sent his formal message of 
abdication to the Cortes. Telegraphic dispatches rep- 
resent him as saying, that “when he accepted the 
Crown he did so under the belief that the loyalty of the 
people who had called him would compensate for the 
He had 
found that herein he was deceived. If the enemies who 
had beset his path had been foreigners, he would not 
have taken the course now determined upon ; but they 
are Spaniards. By them Spain had been kept in per- 
petual disquiet. All his efforts to quiet her or put an 
end to the intrigues which were the source of her agita- 
tion had proved unavailing. It was not cnough that he 
had a partisan support. He had no wish to remain on 
the throne as the King of a party. He therefore an- 
nounced his abdication on behalf of himse!f and his 
heirs.” 


inexperience which he brought to his task. 


The abdication was unanimously accepted. The Sen- 
ate and Congress immediately constituted themselves the 
Sovereign Cortes of Spain, and resolved—that Spain be 
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declared a Republic; that the National Assembly as- 
sume all the powers of the supreme authority ; and that 
they appoint a responsible government to execute their 
decrees. Sefior Figueras stands at the head of the new 
government, while Sefior Castelar, the great Republican 
orator, holds the office of Foreign Secretary. 


WHAT A DUCK! 





DEAR CIKCULAR:—An item from our W. C. 
Journal, in your last week’s issue, says: “ Mr. 
Hamilton espied what seemed to be a duck sover- 
img over the water,” &c. Good gracious! Who 
ever heard of a duck, or any game of that kind, 
* hovering” over the water? What will Kit Car- 
son and all his satellites say? They’ll think we 
have a new species of duck out this way. Now 
our journalist is a most worthy and honest person, 
1 know ; but she is not accustomed to the use of 
fire-arms. At any rate, it she is, she entirely over- 
shot the mark this time, for the bird was not “ hov- 
ering over,” but playing zz, the water when our 
steady-handed Mr. Joslyn fired the successful 
bullet. E. H. H. 

W. C., Feb. 13, — 


FEET VS. FEELING. 


NE of the most irritating, temper-spoiling con- 

flicts into which fashion pushes poor, civilized 

men and women, is, I have lately discovered, that 
which rages between the feet and the feelings. 

The opinion seems to be verv well settled that 
small feet are handsomer than large ones. Of 
course we are not yet debased to the Chinese stand- 
ard, but only tending toward it, so that those indi- 
viduals who have naturally the smallest feet in pro- 
portion to their size and stature are esteemed 
fortunate. Perhaps no fault can be found with this 
opinion in point ot artistic taste. At any rate fash- 
ion has asserted it as a maxim, and that is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, for just here comes in 
the difficulty. Those unfortunate humans who, 
on arriving at years of indiscretion, are dissatis- 
tied with the size of their pedal extremities, incon- 
tinently tall back on that hoary artitice of a 
toolish world which persuades them that even it 
their feet are not small, the detect may be partly 
overcome by making them look small, by some 
device. ‘This device constitutes, now-a-days, the 
shoemaker’s art and mystery, which art, in this 
view ot the matter, may be said to have made 
great strides. 

If you order a pair of boots I can describe your 
experience beforehand. You go and have your 
measure taken. Nothing easier. The man ot the 
bench is anxious to please and has the most per- 
fect confidence. You explain to him that, your 
feet being a little tender, you desire an easy fit. 
“OQ, certainly! Of course!” and down go the 
figures. After a reasonable time you call for the 
boots. They are finished and look handsome 
enough. At the shoemaker’s suggestion you try 
them on; or, to speak more exactly, you try them 
part way on. Then you are compelled to back off 
until the obliging shoemaker, who takes this all as 
a matter of course, has daubed your stockings with 
pulverized soapstone or something similar, and 
handed you a pair of boot-hooks, over which you 
bow yourself, lifting until you are very red in the 
face. Tbe man of leather, who knows his part, 
meanwhile gets on his knees and further assists by 
rubbing vigorously up on the instep and directing 
your toes, until at length you have the exquisite 
sensation caused by your poor heel’s slipping inside 
the “counter.” Then with two or three vigorous 
stamps the boot is on! , The shoemaker, in posi- 
tive glee, rubs it a little more to make sure there is 
no wrinkle, then steps back, casts an admiring 
gaze, and assures you all is right. The boots are 








a “splendid fit ;” “like a glove;” “like aduck’s 
foot in the mud;” ‘ Jaumet’s best French uppers, 
and oak-tanned soles ;” “after they are broke im they 
will be easy, and such a fit.” (After they are 
“broke in,” mind you.) 

Your foot, as it protrudes from your trowsers, 
does certainly appear much daintier than usual, and 
although the joints of your toes show through 
Jaumet’s best uppers like little knuckles, your feel- 
ings are immensely tickled thereby. Unwilling to 
remove so elegant a fit, or doubting your ability to 
put them on again unaided, you decide to wear 
them home, thus getting them partly ‘broke in.” 
So you wrap the old pair in a piece of brown 
paper and take your departure indulging in pleas- 
ing fancies ot the effect such dainty leather must 
have on the susceptibilities of Maria Jane. 

But before you reach home your feelings have 
had their day and your feet begin to assert them- 
selves. You discover that they ache badly, and in 
fact, are partly benumbed so that they teel like 
wooden feet, or like a tooth which the dentist has 
“wedged.” This intensifies each minute and 
when you finally limp into your own friendly room, 
the “fine” boots come off in a hurry and go slam 
into the closet. They flattered your feelings, but 
oh ! how they hurt your teet ! 

After a dozen or more such experiences you be- 
gin to philosophize upon the matter, and end by 
uttering the following aphorisms : 

1. Never “break in” boots or shoes. If they 
are not easy when new, don’t take them; for the 
boots will break your feet oftener than your feet 
will break the boots. 

2. If you go on “ breaking in” boot-leather, you 
will need a special last, made with all sorts of 
knobs and protuberances to correspond with your 
distorted joints. Then you will be sorry. 

3. If you have large feet, admit it in all honesty 
and have your boots made accordingly. Then you 
will be happy. F. W. S. 

ta The Address of the Rev. Jesse H. Jones is East 
Abington, Mass. We are receiving some responses 
from our subscribers to Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Plan for the Or- 
ganization of a True, Christian Community,” which was 
published in the CiRCULAR of Feb. 3rd. More or Jess 
fault is found with his scheme ; but as we do not care 
to engage in any further discussion of this matter, we 
have forwarded these letters to Mr. Jones. 


CHOICE FLOWER-SEEDS FOR SALE. 


WENT packages (our selection) sent to one address, postage 
paid, for $1.00, Special selections sent at the annexed prices: 


Acroclinium, rose and white, 5 Cts. 


Ammobium altum, Me 
Amaranthus salicifolius (Fountain Plant), a * 
si bicolor, tricolor, Tg 
Asters, Truffaut’s, 15 cts. German, es 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragon), i 
Balsam, = = 
Cacalia (Flora’s Paint-Brush), _ 
Calliopsis (Coreopsis), “ows 
Celosia (Cockscomb), pyramidalis, cristata, dwarf, = 
Dianthus (pink) Clove, China, German, ee 
barbatus (Sweet William), 5 = 
Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth), purple, white, striped, Soe 
Helianthus (Sunflower), Mammoth Russian, > 
Hollyhock (double), white, black, mixed, s * 
Linaria, . = 
Nigella (Love in the Mist), Te 
Marvel of Peru (Four-o’clock) een 
Pansies, | es 
Portulaca (double),i es * 
hlox Drummondii, es 
Petunias, so * 
Ricinus Sanguineous (Castor-Oil Bean), Ee 
Salpiglossis, - 
Satin Flower, Toes 
Sweet Pea, a.” 
Solanum Texanum (Ornamental Egg-plant), wax-like, 
vermillion colored fruit, small and handsome, "Piss 
Tagetes (Marigold) signatus, Pumila, African, — 
Campanula grandiflora, Large Bell-F lower, blue, ate 
Ziynias, =” 


These seeds were grown with care on our own grounds. All col- 
ors mixed except when noted. 
Address [L. H. nisin ONEIDA pesiaeiniantti Oneida, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, {F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, obbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, \M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of Ameriwan Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel= 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The lrappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation jrom Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ *‘ Spirit- 


ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey ae 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


” 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin, “Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 


No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. 
price. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


